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Indochina and the West 
a 


Mr. Jounson: Indochina—a grave diplomatic, political, and military 
defeat for the United States and the democratically reoriented areas of 
Asia! To discuss with me today the political and military problems 
growing out of Indochina are Albert Ravenholt, Far Eastern cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Daily News, a member of the American 
Universities Field Staff, and recently returned from Asia; and Hans 
Morgenthau, professor of political science and director of the Center 
for the Study of American Foreign Policy. 

Ravenholt what went wrong in Indochina? 


Mr. Ravennotr: I think that it is fair to say that we have two lessons 
that we can learn from recent events in Indochina. One is the funda- 
mental bankruptcy of pursuing a policy which is strictly military in its 
emphasis—in other words, a policy which fails to develop a dynamic 
political counterpart to it. The second thing, I think, we can learn 
from the recent events in Indochina is the danger of depending upon 
shortsighted, essentially expedient measures in seeking a solution to 
the problems which confront our country in the Far East. 


Mr. Jounson: Morgenthau, what went wrong in Indochina? 


Mr. MorcentHau: What went wrong in Indochina is not only our 
policy with regard to Indochina but the over-all conception of military 
and political policy which we have developed—or, you might even 
say, which we have not developed—with regard to Asia as a whole. 
This, in other words, is an example, a warning, of what is going to 
happen to us in other regions and countries of Asia if we do not change 
fundamentally our political and military policies. 


Mr. Jounson: For a moment, gentlemen, let us talk about Indochina, 
before we talk about the broad lessons to be learned in terms of other 
Asian countries. 

I would stress here, as one very important reason—to answer the 
question of what went wrong in Indochina—the French failure in 
Indochina to recognize that this was a civil war, a political problem 
heavily from 1946 on. I want to quote from a person to whom I talked 
mM Indochina just over a year ago. This person was a fence-sitter; 
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he would not support the government of the French or Bao Dai nor, 


of course, would he support Ho Chi-minh and the Communists. This | 
is what he said: Viet Nam is faced with the peril of communism and | 


Russia, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, France. He went on 
to say that American aid to Viet Nam was to help strengthen the 
government of Viet Nam but that this aid was not understood by the 
people. The people were so suspicious of their government that they 
could not understand that this aid was going really to strengthen the 
government of Viet Nam. Then he said that the people there feel 
that this aid is being used by the French to maintain the status quo 
for themselves. 


As a solution, he said that the first fundamental step in Viet Nam _ 


was to get a government acceptable; and the only way to have a 


government acceptable to the people so that they could be mobilized — 


politically was through the election of a national assembly by direct 
universal manhood suffrage. 


Mr. RavENHOLT: It is my impression in the postwar problems with 
which we have been confronted in Asia that there is one lesson which 
we can learn, and that is that we must never interfere in the internal 
affairs of another country out there unsuccessfully. 

So far as I can judge, when we provide military assistance, as we 
have provided in Indochina, where during the past year it has been 
running more than a billion dollars a year, we are essentially inter- 
fering in the most crucial areas of the life of such a country. That is, 
we are helping to determine who actually holds power and who actually 
is in control of the society. Would you say, Johnson, that our military 
aid, as you saw it in Indochina, also took account of the fact not only 
that we were making military decisions for the country but that we 
were also deciding who was going to run the country? 


Mr. Jounson: I would say that our military aid was largely and 
purely in the sense of trying to stabilize the military situation in Viet 
Nam without proper realization that that situation could not be 
stabilized until the people of Viet Nam felt that they had a government 
representative of their people—a government for which they would 
mobilize themselves and struggle themselves. 


Mr. Morcentuau: In other words, we thought that this was pri- 
marily if not exclusively a military problem. 


Mr. JoHnson: And it was a civil war. 
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Mr. Morcentuau: Surely. We thought that all we needed to do 
was to send sufficient amounts of matériel to the French and that every- 


thing would be all right. 


Mr. RavenHoLt: Do you gentlemen feel that we had on the scene 
Americans who recognize the fundamental difference between giving 
military aid to a highly developed country of Western Europe, such 
as Great Britain or Belgium, and giving military aid to essentially un- 
derdeveloped countries that lack viable political institutions in our 
sense of the word? 


Mr. Jounson: I do not know the answer to your question, but some 
Americans with whom I talked in Indochina were bitterly frustrated 
over the fact that they could see that this military aid was not being 
used in such a way that the people of Viet Nam could be mobilized 
really to want to fight this struggle themselves. Many of the ablest 
leaders were sitting on the fence, because they were not convinced 
that, if the Communists were defeated, the French would give them 
independence. 


Mr. Ravenuott: In other words, they felt that a Communist defeat 
might simply open the way for a reestablishment of French control? 


Mr. Jounson: There is no question that they feared this; and, there- 
fore, they were not going to struggle and to enter this fight until the 
French gave them independence. 


Mr. Ravenuott: It is my impression that one of the reasons why 
they may have arrived at that conclusion is due to events right after the 
war. In the immediate postwar period in Indochina, as you will recall, 
we had the establishment in northern Viet Nam of a revolutionary 
government headed by the Communist leader, Ho Chi-minh. The 
French signed an agreement with that Communist leader on the sixth 
of March, 1946, whereby they recognized his government and agreed 
to the holding of elections throughout the southern half of Viet Nam. 
The French also were given permission, under the terms of that agree- 
ment, to bring troops into northern Viet Nam. I was in Hanoi the 
day that General LeClerc, the French general, returned from Haiphong 
to Hanoi with the first column of French motorized troops. And it is 
my impression that the French were confronted there with the very 
grucial problem of the inability, apparently, of the French government 
in France to control its colonial representatives on the scene. It was also 
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my impression that the senior French representatives in Indochina at 
that time were operating almost at diametrically opposite directions 
from the government at home, seeking to reestablish the old colonial 
pattern that had existed before the war. Did you find evidence of any 
substantial changes on your last trip to Indochina? 


Mr. Jounson: No. In 1953 the French were still insisting that 
American military aid to Viet Nam had to go to the French. Once 
it landed on the docks of Haiphong, it was not quite a sure thing 
whether it actually went to build up the Vietnamese army or not, al- 
though that was the assumption—that it did go to build up the Viet- 
namese army. 


Mr. MorcentHau: To whom should it have gone? I mean, we can 
all well agree upon the weakness and inadequacy of our policy, but 
what alternative did we have? What different and more successful 


policy could we have pursued in the forties and the beginning of the 
fifties? 


Mr. RavenHott: One answer to that—and it may not be an entirely 
workable answer, but it still suggests a line of thought—was suggested 
to me by a Vietnamese leader with whom I discussed this problem. 
He said, “You Americans are picking up the check for supporting a 
large part of the military establishment in Indochina, not only in the 
arms which you supply, but in the economic assistance which you have 
given to the French Republic as well. Why would it not be feasible 
for the entire military establishment in Indochina, including the profes- 
sional troops of the Foreign Legion and the others, to be placed under 
the native Vietnamese government and for the military assistance which 
you are going to provide to be channeled through the Vietnamese goy- 
ernment, with your own supervisors on the scene to insure that this 
military aid was also used for training effective Vietnamese leadership 
in the military field as well as in the political field?” 


Mr. Morcentuau: If we had done this, what would have happened? 
We would have created a grave crisis in France, which would have 
directly affected our European policy with regard to the Soviet Union. 
You see, we have here a problem, the solution of which we have 
thought is easy to criticize. But it is rather difficult to see how in strict 
military terms we could have pursued an entirely different policy which 
would not have created, perhaps, greater risks and liabilities than the 
policy which we actually pursued so unsuccessfully. 
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That leads me to a consideration of the general problem of the 
relationship of our military and political policies and whether one could 
not say that once we formulate the problem in strictly military terms 
and once we see no solution to the problem but a military solution, we 
already admit the bankruptcy of our political policies and the impossi- 
bility of solving the problem at all in any way satisfactory to our 
interests. 


Mr. Ravennott: In other words, as I understand, what you are 
suggesting is that any military venture upon which we embark must 
be a military venture designed to serve specific political objectives? 


Mr. MorcentHAu: This is correct. I believe, indeed, that what con- 
fronts us in Asia is a problem fundamentally different from what 
confronts us in Europe. That is to say, what we have to cope with in 
Asia is a revolutionary movement which has not been created by com- 
munism, which would exist if communism had never been heard of, 
but which communism tries to get hold of, to control, and to exploit 
for the purposes of Russian and Chinese imperialism. 


Mr. JoHnson: That is well stated. In other words, what these people 
want in Asia is independence, national sovereignty, the end of colonial- 
ism. They want a better way of life. They want to be treated as equals 
by Western nations. 

In this context what about these other areas of Asia? What can we 
learn out of what, as you two have stressed, is a policy in Indochina 
which has been heavily military without proper focus on the political, 
psychological, and economic aspects? 


Mr. Ravenuott: There is one very important lesson which we can 
draw and one which we can also begin to imply rather soon if we 
choose not to duplicate in other areas of Asia the problems and de- 
feats which have confronted us in Indochina. There is the problem 
which confronts us, for example, in Formosa, which confronts us in 
Thailand. As a consequence of the provision of large American mil- 
itary aid from the outside, the governments in those countries tend 
to become less and less dependent upon local support for their power. 
That is, the large quantities of American assistance—primarily military 
‘but to some extent also economic—mean, for example, that a govern- 
‘nent is not forced to collect its taxes as efficiently as it would be 
ptherwise. 
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Mr. MorcentHau: Because it is no longer responsive to popular 
opinion. 
Mr. RavenHott: That is correct, sir. 


Mr. Morcentuau: It becomes, to a greater extent, a mere adminis- 
trator of American military aid. 


Mr. Ravennotr: Right. But, to the same extent that that happens, 
it is also my impression that it tends to push the political opposition 
elements underground where the Communists have the maximum op- 
portunity to get control of them and consequently to integrate them 
into a Communist-run revolution. 


Mr. Jounson: A little while ago you used the term “intervene 
successfully,” Ravenholt. 


Mr. Ravenuott: Yes. 


Mr. Jounson: And I gather now what you mean by that is whether 


or not, when we do aid a country, even with just economic aid alone, 
that is intervention. 


Me. Ravennotr: It is that in the minds of the people to whom we 
are giving aid. 


Mr. Jounson: Therefore, the question becomes: How can we in- 
tervene both in the economic and in the military sense and at the same 
time try to win popular support for our activities and for the activities 
of the present governments of the area. 


Me. Ravenuott: I think that there is one fundamental rule which 
we can always keep in mind when we go in to provide military and 
other assistance to an underdeveloped Asian country, and that is that that 
assistance must not be used to strengthen the power of any individual 
as such or any individual clique; that the aid can soundly be used only 
to strengthen the development of certain principles, to which we also 
subscribe, one of which, incidentally, I feel is rule by law. Under rule 
by law, if we insist that our aid is used as a means of securing this at 
the same time that we build up military establishments and economic 
help, there is an opportunity for other elements in the society to find 
political expression, to organize, and to participate in the political 
affairs of the country. 

It is my own view, for example, that the rather encouraging advances 
which we have had in the Philippines during the past year reflected 
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this fact—the fact that the Quirino administration was not permitted 
to use American military assistance to keep itself in power but rather 
that that military assistance was used in a broad sense. One of the 
fundamental aspects of it, for example, was the insistence by our 
representatives who were handling military aid upon not only teach- 
ing the Filipino officers to use the guns and to use the other equipment 
we were giving them but also insuring that the Filipino officers learned 
some of the fundamental lessons of a nonpolitical role for the military 
in their society; learned that an officer and a military establishment 
must be loyal to a constitution—must be loyal to the people rather than 
to any political clique. 


Mr. MorcentHau: But the question in my mind, listening to you, 
Ravenholt, is whether you can transfer the particular situation which 
we encountered in the Philippines, and with which we dealt sucessfully, 
to other regions of Asia. Is it possible to apply those lessons to Burma, to 
India, to Indonesia, and so forth? 


Mr. Ravenuott: I would say that we cannot immediately transpose 
from one country to another our accumulated experience, but I would 
also say that we can draw important lessons from what we have and 
have not accomplished to date. 


Mr. Morcentuau: But I would perhaps put it a little bit differently 
and say that we must start with the assumption that there is going 
to be revolution in those regions of Asia where the revolution has not yet 
been successful. The question is not whether there will be other revolu- 
tions or whether we can prevent revolution; the question is rather under 
whose guidance and in what direction is that revolution going to move? 


Mr. Ravenuott: Exactly! If we give military aid to a country without 
insuring that at the same time there is a growing measure of political 
opportunity for leaders of the many groups who inevitably are present 
within that society to find expression, it is my impression that we tend 
to do just the opposite of what we suggest—that is, our military aid 
becomes a means for one group to eliminate other political groups. 


Mr. Morcentuau: For the preservation of a status quo which is 
unpalatable to the great majority of the people. 


+ Mr. Ravenuotr: And gives the Communists their maximum op- 
portunity to mobilize and organize all the members of the opposition 
Political groups. 
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Mr. MorcenrHau: And in this way we are maneuvering ourselves 
into a position where we appear as the champions not only of counter- 
revolution but of a counterrevolution which is bound to lose. 


Mr. Ravennott: Exactly. But this traces back, it seems to me, to the 
problem which confronts us here at home, the fact that, so far as I 
can discover today, there does not exist within the United States gov- 
ernment any level at which the political and social implications of our 
military aid to these underdeveloped countries is given serious con- 
sideration—that is, any place where the military aid is planned to be 
provided in such a fashion as to keep encouraging the emergence of 
healthy political institutions in the areas of Asia in which it is given. 


Mr. Jounson: Senator Flanders last week, in a speech on the floor of 
the Senate, said that the Asian problem cannot be solved if the United 
States government does not alter its tendency to think of these prob- 
lems only in terms of military action. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Mr. Flanders’ statement is admirable, but un- 
fortunately the Administration does not take its cue from Senator 
Flanders but from other senators; and it tries to please other senators 
by pursuing a policy which might find the support of those senators. 


Mr. JoHNson: This raises the question about the proposed Asian 
Defense Pact which we are supposed to be working on, does it not? 


Mr. Morcentuau: It certainly does. And I must say frankly that I 
cannot see what possible bearing such a defense pact could have upon 
the situation in Asia, even if we were successful in negotiating one. Let 
me suppose that we get all the countries which we want to have sign 
such a pact actually sign it. What difference would it make for the 
allegiance of Indonesia, for the situation in India, in Burma, in 
Thailand, with regard to Communist China? What would it mean in 
military or political terms? 


Mr. Ravenuotr: I would say that essentially a pact such as has been 
proposed would serve only to confuse the issue, because it would not 
appreciably strengthen the capacity of resistance of the non-Communist 
areas of Asia at this stage, as I see it. I believe personally that it can be- 
come effective only if such a regional defense establishment is created 
with a clear attention to the essential strategic, economic, and political 
problems which confront us in the region. 


Mr. Morcentuau: In other words, as a mere military measure it 
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tends to perpetuate that basic mistake of our past policies which puts 
all the trumps on military measures and neglects the essential political 
aspect of the problem. 


Mr. RAvVENHOLT: Yes. 


Mr. Jounson: I doubt too that most Asians are willing to become 
pawns of the United States in a great power struggle with the Soviet 
Union or Communist China. 


Mr. Morcentuau: We have the further complication that not only 
does our policy overemphasize the military aspects and neglect the 
political elements in the situation; it seems also to be committed to 
being the forefront of a counterrevolution against Communist China. 
It seems to be the essence of our Asiatic policy that we cannot reconcile 
ourselves to the existence of a Communist government in China and 
that we are committeed to wipe it off the face of the earth. There 
seems to be a very strong tendency in our government to think that all 
the troubles which confront us in Asia can be traced to the existence 
of a Communist government in Pieping. 


Mr. Ravenuotr: But wait a minute. Do you not think that, before 
we depart on that, we ought to examine our capabilities of affecting 
Communist China? It seems to me fundamental. 


Mr. Jounson: Yes. What about this doctrine of massive retaliation 
about which I have heard something said recently? 


Mr. Ravenuott: It is my own impression—and here I must deal 
necessarily in terms of opinion—that the Chinese Communists are not 
very fearful of massive retaliation, for several reasons. First, we must 
keep in mind that throughout most of the last twenty years, before 
| they came to power, the Chinese Communists were bombed periodical- 
| ly by the Japanese and the Chinese Nationalists and that the Chinese 
(Communists won the civil war in China without an air force. So they 
(tend, I think, to underestimate the importance of air power. 

Secondly, it is important for us to keep in mind the fact that the 
(Chinese Communists do not have major industrial centers which are 
‘vulnerable to strategic bombing in the sense that many other areas 
‘az the world do have. 

Thirdly, China is not, to the same extent that we are, dependent in 
its economy upon national communications. That is, the regions of 
(China are more or less self-sufficient. This takes account, of course, of 
tie fact that the Chinese Communist government has demonstrated 
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that it is not too fearful of letting many Chinese starve. So they are 
not dependent upon the kind of national communications for their 
economy which are vulnerable to attack. 

There is one final factor, I think, that we should also keep in mind, 
and that is that the Chinese Communists as a ruling group may be 
less fearful of massive retaliation and a third world war than most 
other governments in the world. The reason for that, I think, is this: 
So far as we can judge, they feel that in the event of general hostilities 
the areas that would suffer most would be the industrialized areas of 
the world such as Japan, the Soviet Union, Western Europe, England, 
and the United States. They believe that their kind of organization, 
which has a tight control upon the Chinese people but is relatively 
close to the soil, so to speak, would emerge from such a conflict relative- 
ly stronger than it is today. 


Mr. Jounson: And re-create, thereby, the great China of the past as 
the dominant force in the world, all outsiders being secondary peoples. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Being barbarians. 
Ma. Jonson: Barbarians, yes. 


Mr. Ravenuott: There is much evidence today to suggest that the 
Chinese Communists think more and more of themselves in this 
classical Chinese role—incidentally a role in which the countries 
peripheral to China, such as Korea and Viet Nam, were tribute states. 


Mr. Morcentuau: You have to ask yourself, for a moment, from 


the American perspective, what we can do effectively to remove by | 


military means the Communist government of China. Two measures 
are generally mentioned, blockade and bombardment from the air. 
One has only to take a look at the coast line of China in order to 
realize that a blockade cannot be made effective, especially not in waters 
which have been for thousands of years used for smuggling, which is 
a kind of national pastime of the Chinese. 


Mr. Ravenuo rt: It is also important here to keep in mind that the 
Chinese Communists since they came to power and established their 


government in Peiping on the first of October, 1949, have been re- 
orienting China’s trade. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Obviously. 
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Mr. RavENHOLT: So, whereas formerly the majority of China’s trade 
was seaborne with the West, now the majority of China’s trade is 
carried primarily on the Trans-Siberian Railroad and is with the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. So the opportunities for blockade, 
i feel, are very limited in dealing with Communist China. 


Mr. Morcentuau: As far as air bombardment is concerned, you 
can pulverize all the big cities of China; let me suppose you can even 
kill fifty million Chinese. But what have you done in terms of forcing 
the government of China to its knees? 


Mr. Ravenuotr: That, as I see it, is essentially the dilemma which 
confronts the United States today. Given the defeat which has been 
suffered in Indochina, where do we go now? 


Mr. Jounson: I want to know on what terms the free nations of 
Asia will accept and welcome United States assistance in the field, shall 
we say, of economic, political, and psychological building. 


Mr. Ravenuott: As I get it, then, your point is that we cannot 
proceed with any policy at this stage which is not acceptable to the 
majority of Asians whose cooperation we want. Is that right? 


Mr. Jounson: Yes. And particularly a nation like India, which, after 
all, is the other great nation in Asia other than Communist China. 


Mr. RaveNHotT: Are you saying, then, that a policy from here on 
‘must be one with which they would cooperate? 


Mr. Jounson: I certainly believe that we have to set forth terms, 
and they have to set forth terms as well, on which way they will 
‘welcome United States aid. 

Mr. Ravenuo tT: In dealing with some of the leaders of these Asian 
‘countries, it is my belief that they look much more to historical and 
cultural factors than we do. For example, I had one important Indian 
official point out the differences between Viet Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
‘bodia. What do you think, sir? 


Mr. Morcentuau: This is certainly true; and I would regard it as 
‘axiomatic that we cannot get anywhere in Asia without considering, 
las the prime factor, the psychological and historic, the political and, 
"we may say, the moral, problems which confront us there. Any policy 
which bases everything upon military means is bound to fail. 


Mk. Jounson: Gentlemen, we have discussed what went wrong in 
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Indochina, what the lessons of this defeat are, and what these lessons 
reveal about the rest of Asia. But we have not talked about what is 
happening at the Geneva Conference. Therefore, for the remainder 
of this Rounp Taste we turn to Robert McCormick, NBC cor- 
respondent in Geneva, who speaks to us by short wave from 
Switzerland. 


From Geneva 


Mr. McCormick: The Western Big Three started their march to 
Geneva out of step; and in three weeks of the conference they have not 
yet got back into cadence. The rhythm was broken by a fundamental | 
difference of approach to the problems tackled—a difference in ap- 
proach and a difference in timing. ) 

The United States believed that the West should come to the con- 
ference aggressively and should negotiate entirely from a position of 
power. As you all recall, Secretary of State Dulles hopped furiously 
across the ocean just before the conference opened to London and to | 
Paris, attempting to get Big Three agreement before the conference | 
started on a Southeast Asia Defense Pact. With agreement on this | 
pact on the record, the United States felt that it could say to the | 
Communists, “This is what we’ve got, and it’s powerful. Now let’s | 
sit down and talk things over.” In other words, we wanted to open , 
the conference on what would have amounted to a military theme— | 
the power of the West against the power of the East. We wanted to be , 
able to persuade the Communists that the West had the greater power. 

Britain, however, wanted to sail into the conference in what some of . 
the Britishers like to call “good faith.” They distinctly did not want to | 
make last-minute military plans to shore up the West, because they 
felt that that would prejudice the West’s case. They thought that, 
if they participated in last-minute efforts to strengthen the West mili- 
tarily through alliances or through intervention in Indochina, the | 
Russians would “kiss off” the conference before it even started; and © 
they did have some hope of getting results at Geneva. At least they 
were determined to give the Communists every opportunity to get 
together. 

France is caught in the middle—a location into which she seems to | 
have a positive talent for putting herself. She wanted more military 
action in Southeast Asia on her behalf, but, on the other hand, she so | 
desperately wanted an Indochina settlement that she was reluctant to 
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antagonize the Communists here. She wanted to placate them if 
possible, to the point where she could get a settlement which would 
end the Indochina fighting without sacrificing too much more of 
French pride, which is about all France has left. But the ideal solu- 
tion, so far as France is concerned, would be to have somebody else— 
namely, us—take the responsibility for strengthening the West’s mili- 
tary operations in Indochina, while France herself concentrated on 
negotiating. 

Obviously there was no simple way to bring these three points of 
view into one. As a matter of fact, there may be no way—at least, if 
there is, it has not yet become apparent. 

The differences are not superficial. They go back into fundamental 
economics. The British are most eager to increase their Asian trade. 
They tried recognizing the Red China government, treating it as a 
civilized government, but about all they got for their politeness was a 
kick in the teeth. But they certainly did not want to close off com- 
pletely the chances of building up their Chinese business. France’s 
economic interests are a little more direct. France does not want to 
surrender her colonial holdings in Southeast Asia. If they were lost, 
it might very well finish off La Belle France in the world economy. 

None of these conditions affect the United States, at least not directly. 

_At least, at the moment we are fat. We need not be too concerned 
about trade with the Communists and certainly not with the involved 
‘economics of dealing with other nations’ colonial powers. But, any- 
|how, the answer to the question of how these points of view can be 
ireconciled has not yet been reached here, and, so far as we can see 
{now, it will not be. 
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Repeated suggestions have been made lately that the grant of inde- 
pendence without further delay to the Associated States of Indochina 
would make an important, perhaps decisive, contribution to the termi- 
nation of fighting in that area. Some who make these suggestions 
apparently feel that France is acting in Indochina from motives of 
pure selfishness and perverseness. They are apparently not aware that 
the political psychology of the peoples of Indochina, notably the 
Vietnamese, presents a complication which must also be taken into 
account. 

The public demand in France to get out of Indochina is well known. 
Moreover, the cost of the war to France in men and money is such 
that France could never hope, within decades, to recoup it from a 
colonial economic system. Why, then, does France hold on in Indochina? 

Certainly France wants to maintain its prestige and the interests of | 
its citizens resident in Indochina. It also deserves credit for an honest | 
share of the burden of the defense against the expanding Sino-Soviet ' 
imperialism, which is an urgent threat to Indochina. In the long run, | 
however, Indochina is one of those annoying “hot potatoes” that can | 
neither be held nor released. 

This becomes clear if one understands the political orientations of | 
the Indochinese peoples themselves. The energetic Vietnamese, rather } 
than the easy-going Cambodians and Laotians, are the crux of the 
problem. } 

For the Vietnamese the notion of independence is rigidly defined. It | 
means independence from France, and no other political problem } 
seems to them to be of much importance. Virtually all Vietnamese | 
overflow with bitter recollections of first-hand experiences under the | 
old colonial regime. They find it impossible to believe that France is — 
capable of any generous act. Consequently, they are not prepared to 
believe their country to be independent as long as there is any special } 


* Reprinted by special permission from the Foreign Policy Bulletin, May 15, 1954. 
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political association with France or while the military forces of the 
French Union remain in Vietnam. The French-sponsored government 
of Bao Dai to them is a mere continuation of the old colonial system 
under a new label. 

We of the Western world see the issue of Indochina in terms of the 
“Free World opposed to Communism.” To us “communism” signifies 
the expanding and aggressive Soviet imperialism. We know that the 
danger is very real that we will suffer the loss of our national inde- 
pendence, and with it the liberties that we hold dear, if that imperialism 
should successfully engulf ever more of the world. It is too easy to 
suppose that other peoples must necessarily see the problem in the 
same terms. 

So stated, the problem is virtually meaningless to the Vietnamese. 
For most of them “communism” is an academic issue, hardly more 
pressing than “cannibalism” would be for most Americans. They are 
not to be alarmed by the threatened loss of independence and liberties, 

for it is their deepest conviction that they have none to lose. In their 
‘view what matters is not resistance to “communism” but the gaining 
(of “real independence,” and this latter phrase has no meaning except 
‘with reference to independence from France. 

Few Vietnamese—almost none—have even a theoretical comprehen- 
sion of communism, and if they “reject” it they do so only on a hypo- 
thetical level or, possibly, with oriental politeness in the wish to avoid 
argument with those, like ourselves, who so firmly oppose it. For them 
“communism,” if it signifies anything at all, is more likely to denote 
liberation than enslavement. 

It is vain to refute this notion with horror stories. The Vietnamese 
know very well that the Communist countries live under a police 
ictatorship and that life in them is bitterly hard; yet they do not be- 
lieve it is worse than what they have suffered as a colonial people 
nder the domination of France. They know very well that Ho Chi 
Minh has been associated with communism since 1920. What is im- 
»ortant to them is that Ho Chi Minh demands absolute and unqualified 
tpdependence from France. 

it is dangerous to assume, however, that the peoples of Indochina 
are prepared to emerge forthwith as vigorous and self-sufficient nations. 
Dm the one hand, the Vietnamese will not consider themselves inde- 
oéndent as long as their government is supported by outside military 


Dorces. On the other hand, it is clear that the premature withdrawal of 
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Western military strength will lead at once to the complete victory of 
the Vietminh, whose leader is regarded as a patriot. 

This is the crippling weakness of the Vietnam, which France and 
the United States are supporting through the days of its infancy, 
hoping that it will eventually be able to stand on its feet as a vigorous 
and self-sufficient nation. A military victory for the free world is not 
enough to bring about this happy result. Measures must also be taken 
to convince the Vietnamese that cooperation with the West will gain 
them the genuine independence they demand, even while Western 
troops are still active in Vietnam. 

Their willing cooperation is possible only if basic concessions are 
made by both the Vietnam and France. A clear renunciation by France 
of any special association with Vietnam is probably inevitable, even if 
Vietnam thereupon refuses to remain within the French Union. This 
risk must be taken: for Vietnam is more likely to remain in the French 
Union if the Vietnamese feel that the decision has been made by their 
own free choice than if they feel, as they do now, that they are in the 
Union involuntarily. In honesty to the Vietnamese, as well as to them- 
selves, the Western powers should also make clear that they are fight- 
ing in Indochina in their own interest to oppose the expanding Soviet 
imperialism and that the independence of Vietnam is Vietnam’s con- 
cern, not theirs. This clarification of purpose will give meaning and 
conviction to their intention—which must also be expressly stated— 
to leave Vietnam to its own devices once the menace of Communist 
domination has been ended. It will also challenge the Vietnamese to 
rise above their present torpor and to work energetically in building 
the healthy and independent nation they so earnestly desire. 

There are powerful tendencies in France, and in other nations both 
East and West, to “abandon Vietnam to the Vietnamese.” If the Wes 
simply abandons Vietnam, it would then be too late for a politica 
miracle, and those Vietnamese who have stood aloof, as well as thos 
who have supported the government favorable to us, would go down 
together. The Communist world alone would gain by this development 


